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REMARKS 


O N 
Some Paſſages in the Fourth Volume of 


Dr. BI. ACEKSTONE's Commentaries 
on the Laws of England, 


Relating to the DISSsENTERS. 


T the time that I was engaged in 
writing on the ſubje& of church- 
authority, in anſwer to Dr. Balguy, 

I was informed that a paragraph or two in 

the laſt volume of Dr. Blackſtone's Com- 

mentaries, which was juſt then publiſhed, 
deſerved the notice of Difſenters. Accor- 
dingly I procured the book, and found the 
paſſages referred to contained the moſt inju- 
rious reflections on that part of the commu- 
nity to which I belong ; but as they are alto- 
gether deſtitute of candour, fo they are un- 


ſupported by truth, or even a decent ap- 
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pearance of argument. I own that I have 
been the more ready to animadvert upon this 
writer, leſt (as he is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
the confidence of the preſent miniſtry) his 
ſentiments ſhould be conſidered as a notifi- 
cation to Diſſenters, in what light they are 
regarded by thoſe who are in power; and 
it ſhould be imagined, that ſome deſign is 
formed to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of civil and ec- 
clefiaſtical tyranny ; but when my readers 
ſee how groundleſs are all his inſinuations 
to our prejudice, and how exceeding futile 


are the arguments he produces in favour of 


the obſolete ſtatutes againſt the Diſſenters, 
I am perſuaded they will aſk for no other 
proof, of there being no intention, in any ſet 
of men, who are in their ſenſes, to-revive 
and enforce them. 


The manner in which Dr. Blackſtone has 
treated the Diſſenters, is ſuch as I ſhould not 
have expected from a perſon of a liberal 
education, who has gained a conſiderable 
ſhare of reputation as a writer, and who 
being 
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DR. BLACKSTONE. 4 
being ſo perfectly ſkilled in the aus of his 
country, ſhould have been better acquainted 
with the znhabitants of it. Having done 
juſtice to the former, in his truly admirable 
Commentaries, he ſhould not have traduced 
the latter, and have inſulted his fellow ci- 
tizens, who reſpect his abilities, and never 
gave him any provocation. 
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Beſides, this writer's good ſenſe ſhould 
have informed him, that, in the preſent 
ſituation of public affairs, it is peculiarly 
unſeaſonable to irritate and diſunite the 
ſubjects of this realm. It is now particu- 
larly requiſite, that every thing ſhould be 
faid and done, that may tend to make all the 
different claſſes and denominations of people 
think well of one another; that, laying afide 
all illiberal and party prejudices, we may u- 
nite together for the public good. But I am 
ſorry that I cannot help conſidering Dr. 
Blackſtone as a man who, finding a houſe 
already in flames, either wantonly or wick- 
edly, throws another faggot into it. 
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SECTION I. 


N vindication of the ſtatutes of Edward 
VI. and Queen Elizabeth (ſtatutes which 
nothing can even account for, but the groſ- 
ſeſt ignorance of the nature and purpoſes 
of the chriſtian inſtitution, of the natural 
rights of mankind, and of the proper object 
of civil ſociety and government; together 
with the moſt pitiable bigotry, and the 
moſt violent party rage) ſtatutes, which 
enact, that F any perſon whatſoever ſhall 
ſpeak any thing in derogation, depraving or 
d ſpiſing of the book of common-prayer, he ſhall 
forfeit, for the third offence, all his goad and 
chattels, and ſuffer impriſonment for life; 
he ſays, p-. 50. © Theſe penalties were 
« framed in the infancy of our preſent eſta- 
c bliſhment, when the diſciples of Rome and 
« Geneva united in inveighing, with the 
« utmoſt bitterneſs, againſt the Engliſh 
« liturgy; and the terror of theſe laws 
« proved 
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DR. BLACKSTONE. 5 
« proved a principal means, under provi- 
* dence, of preſerving the purity, as well as 
„ decency of our national worſhip. Nor 


can their continuance to this time be 


deemed too ſevere and intolerant, when 


we conſider, that they are levelled at an 
offence, to which men cannot, now, be 
prompted by any laudable motive, not 
even by a miſtaken zeal for reformation; 
fince, from political reaſons, ſufficiently 
hinted at in a former volume (fee vol. 
I. p. 98.) it would now be extremely 
unadviſable to make any alterations in 
the ſervice of the church; unleſs it 
could be ſhewn that ſome manifeſt im- 
piety, or ſhocking abſurdity would fol- 


low from continuing it in its preſent 


form. And therefore the virulent de- 
* 7 . * . 
clamations of peeviſh - or opinionated 


men, on topicks ſo often refuted, and of 


which the preface to the liturgy is, itſelf, 
a perpetual refutation, can be calculated 


for no other purpoſe, than merely to 
* diſturb 
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« diſturb the conſciences, and poiſon the 
« minds of the people.” 


I almoſt ſuſpect that this paſſage is bor- 
rowed from ſome old Thirtieth of January 
ſermon. It would, certainly, ſuit ſuch a 
place far better than a grave diſpaſſionate 
| treatiſe on the laws of England, There is 
one circumſtance, however, that looks more 
like the /awyer than the divine. A mere 
divine would hardly have been fo far off 
his guard, as to give ſo plain a hint of the 
weakneſs of the reaſons and arguments in 
ſupport of the church of England, as Dr. 
Blackſtone has, unawares, done, in ſaying, | 
that it has been the terror of penal Jaws 
that has proved the principal means of pre- 
ſerving the purity, as well as decency of 
the national worſhip, | 


Admitting, what is far from being true, 
that, for political reaſons, it were extreme- 
ly unadviſable to make any alteration in 
the ſervice of the church ; and admitting, 
alſo, 
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alſo, what is as far from the truth, that 
there is no manifeſt impiety, or ſhocking 
abſurdity in the preſent forms of the church 
of England; why may I not ſpeak. in dero- 
gation of the book of common-prayer, or 
even in contempt of it, if I really think it a 
 defetive, and contemptible performance ? 
Where is the great crime if, inſulted as 
the Diſſenters have always been, with the 
malice, and nonſenſe of high churchmen, 
they ſhould, now and then, ſpeak, or even 
write in their own vindication ; if it were 
only to convince thoſe who have been de- 
luded by the lies and the ſophiſtry of their 
adverſaries, that Diſſenters are men like 
themſelves, with hands, heads, and un- 
derſtandings like other men; and that they 
have no tails, or cloven feet; a notion 
which ſome well-meaning people have 
been almoſt made to believe? And how is 
it poſſible do vindicate our conduct as 
Diſſenters, that is, our not ufing the com- 
mon-prayer book, without ſpeaking in 
derogation of it. If the motive be not 

| laudable, 
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 laudable, it is ſurely innocent, and pardond- 
ble, which is quite ſufficient A our vindi- 
cation. | | 


Semper ego auditor tantum, nunguamne re- 
fonam, Vexatus toties 


JuvENAL. 


Without troubling ourſelves about the 
eſtabliſhed church (though it be our indiſ- 
penſable duty to endeavour to enlighten 
the minds of all men, as far as we have 
opportunity) we muſt, now and then, be 
allowed to write ſomething in order to con- 
firm the wavering of our own perſuaſion, 
eſpecially conſidering that all the influence 
of this world bears againſt us; ſo that, 
with every advantage of argument, our 
intereſt rather loſes ground ; and what can 
we ſay, that is better adapted to perſuade 
Diſſenters to continue in their preſent ſitua- 
tion, than to ſhew them how much worſe 
they would be by the change? It is not 
denied, that the laws permit us to write. 

| Is 
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DR. BLACKSTONE. 9 
Is it not hard, then, not to be allowed to 
write in our beſt manner, and make uſe 
of our beſt arguments? To me this appears 
to be a duty of indiſpenſable obligation, on 
a perſon who has the cauſe of religion at 
heart, and is deſirous of preſerving it free 


ſrom the corruptions that have been elſe- 


where introduced into it ; and yet for this 
diſcharge of my duty, I muſt forfeit all my 
goods and chattels, and even be impriſoned 
for life, and this cool lawyer will ſtand by, 
and deem the ſentence not too ſevere and 
intolerant ; becauſe, according to his caſu- 
iſtry, forſooth, it is impoſſible my motive 
ſhould be a /audable one. But will this 
author ſeriouſly maintain, that confiſcation 
of goods and impriſonment for life, is not 
too ſevere a puniſhment for all actions, the 
motives of which are merely not /audable ? 
Doth this writer himſelf do nothing but 
what is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, meritorious 
and worthy of praiſe? Doth he never 
waſh his hands, change his clothes, or 
pare his nails ? 


* 


Con- 
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Conſcientious, however, as I think my- 
ſelf in what I do, and ſatisfied as I am, 
that my motives in writing in defence of 
the diflenting intereſt, if not /audable, are 
juſt and reaſonable, this author inſiſts upon 
it, that ſuch writings as mine can be cal- 
culated for no other purpoſe, . than merely 
to diſturb the conſciences, and poiſon the minds 
of the people. If this be not the virulent 
declamation of a peeviſh and opinionated man, 
I do not know what is. It does not ſeem 
to be in the power of words to give a 
clearer indication of it. That any man 
ſhould ever mean nothing (and if this be 
not the ſenſe of the word calculated, it has 
no meaning at all, that is in the leaſt de- 
gree to his purpoſe in this place) but to 
diſturb the conſciences, and poiſon the 
minds of his fellow-creatures, I truſt I 
ſhall always think ſo well of my ſpecies, 
and of its author, as to deem impoſſible. 
J even queſtion whether the moſt depraved 
of all beings be capable of doing evil for 
Als own ſake. The paragraph I am anim- 
| adverting 


| DR. BLACKSTONE. 11 
adverting upon, is calculated to do as much 
miſchief as moſt things I have ever read, 
tending to inflame the animoſity of a party, 
and to increaſe our unhappy diviſions ; but 
I charitably think this author meant ſome- 
thing elſe, though his paſſions have ſadly 
bewildered his judgment. 


As this writer has no objection to mak- 
ing alterations in the new editions of his 


works, I will beg leave to ſuggeſt an emen- 


dation of this ſtrange paragraph ; and pro- 
poſe that, inſtead of the virulent declamations 
of peeviſh and opinionated men, Be would 
write the calm reaſonings of ſober and conſci- 
entious men (and I hope he is not ſo much 
a churchman, as not to allow, that ſome 
Diſſenters, though perhaps not myſelf, 
may be conſcientious and calm in diſcuſſing 
matters of religion) and then it will be 
no difficult ſtep to advance in his argument, 
if he ſuppoſe, that calm and conſcientious 
men may have @ true zeal for reforming 


what appears to them, a corrupt religion ; 


and 
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and the next, and final ſtep in this argu- 
ment is ſtill more eaſy, namely, that a 
conſcientious man, influenced by true zeal, 
is juſtified before God and his own conſcience... 
(which is all that he is ſolicitous about) if 
he do derogate from what he inks to be 
| bring about a reformation of it, noch: 
ſtanding every political reaſon that may be 
alledged to the contrary. "Thoſe who have 
the cauſe of religion at heart, and are 
chiefly influenced by a regard to a future 
world, are not very apt to enter into poli- 
tical reaſons, and conſiderations by which 


they may pleaſe men. 


Let us ſee, however, if it be only to 
_ ſatisfy our curioſity, what are thoſe deep 
political reaſons, that render it ſo extremely 
unadviſable to make any alteration in the 
church of England, or its liturgy ; and for 
this purpoſe let us follow our author's re- 
ference to yol. 1. p. 98. of this elaborate 

| work, 
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work, in which we are informed that we 
ſhall find them /ufficrently intimated. 


Here let my reader ftop, and cover with 
his hand what immediately follows, and if 
I were to adopt the ſtyle of my country, I 
might lay him a very unequal wager, that 
he would not, in many. times, gueſs what 
this great reaſon is. I ſay reaſon, in the ſin- 
gular number, for, in the place referred to, 
I find only one mentioned, though I was 
led to expect more. It here follows: 


An alteration in the conſtitution or 
* liturgy of the church of England would 
e be an infringement of the fundamental 
ce and eſſential conditions” Of what? „of 
«* the union betwixt England and Scotland, 


”” 


* and would greatly endanger that union.” 


I really have not read the Free and can- 
did diſquiſitions, but I am pretty confident, 
that this of Dr. Blackſtone's, is an objection 
to their propoſed emendations of the liturgy, 

that. 
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that never once occurred to any of them. 

But they ought to have had a /awyer among 
them. There is nothing like uniting the 

two profeſſions of Law and Divinity; and 

the one is very defective without the other. 


I think, indeed, the reaſoning of this 
author himſelf, and of the Biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter, whom he quotes in a note upon 
this curious paſſage (added in the ſecond 
edition of this work) might have allayed his 
fears from ſuch an infringement of the 
union as this. For,” he ſays, © it may 
« juſtly be doubted, whether an infringe- 
« ment of the fundamental and neceſſary 


© conditions of the union (though a mani- 
« feſt breach of good faith, unleſs done 


« upon the moſt preſſing neceſſity) would 
« conſequentially diſſolve it. For the bare 
« idea of a ſtate, without a power, ſome- 
« where veſted, to alter every part of its 
laws, is the height of political abſurdity. 
The truth ſeems to be, that as ſuch an 
* incorporate union (which is well diſtin- 


*« puiſhed 
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DR. BLACKSTONE. 15 
guiſhed by a very learned prelate from 
a faderate alliance, where ſuch an in- 
fringement would certainly reſcind the 


compact) the two contracting ſtates are 


totally annihilated, without any power 


of revival; and a third arifes from their 


conjunction, in which all the rights of 
ſovereignty, and particularly that of le- 
giſlation, muſt of neceſſity reſide. (See 
Dr. Warburton's Alliance, p. 195.) But 
the imprudent exertion of this right 
would. probably raiſe a very alarming 
ferment in the minds of individuals; and 
therefore, it is hinted above, that ſuch 


an attempt might endanger (though not 


certainly deſtroy) the union.” 


Though I am of opinion that both theſe 


learned Doctors argue very weakly, and 
upon principles by which they might quib- 


ble away all the natural rights of man, 


when once he is entered into ſociety ; 
it will ſerve my purpoſe, as an argument 
ad hominem. It ſeems, then, that the right 


to 
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to make alterations in the liturgy is al- 
lowed, and all that 5 neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved is prudence in the uſe of it; and 
this, I doubt not, will be applied, when- 
ever the reformation. of the. church is un- 
dertaken. . 


The articles of the union do ſeem to 
confirm the different eſtabliſhments of 
England and Scotland, as they then ſtood ; 
but a man muſt be ſtrangely wrong-headed, 
not to perceive, that this was only intend- 
ed to bar all incroachments of the one up- 
on the other. It could never be underſtood, 
that the two nations meant to take that 
opportunity of binding themſelves from 
making any improvements in their reſpec- 
tive religious conſtitutions, if they them- 
ſelves, ſeparately taken, ſhould think pro- 
per. The ſuppoſition is abſurd. 'Should 
the Scotch nation, in ſome future time 
(and who knows, what the revolutions of 
time, and the operations of political men 


and meaſures may bring abaut) become de- 
| firous 
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ſirous to adopt the Engliſh hierarchy and 
liturgy, would Dr. Blackſtone ſeriouſly ob- 
je, either in parliament, or at the bar, 
this article of the union againſt ſo glorious 
an improvement of the kirk? Or would 
he really think it an infringement of the 
union? Suppoſe the church of England 


ſhould be reformed by an act of the Engliſh 


parliament, is it likely that ſuch a meaſure 
would raiſe any alarming ferment in the 
minds of the Scots? Would they think 
themſelves injured, and complain of a 
breach of the articles of the union ? If they 


ſhould object, would they not be thought 
very unreaſonable, and to pervert the plain 


meaning of the articles ? Certainly the 
Scots think themſelves at liberty to improve 


their church diſcipline, or mode of wor- 
ſhip, without conſulting us, and therefore 


could not take umbrage at the Engliſh do- 
ing the fame for themſelves. 


This is one, among a number of in- 
ſtances, in which a regard to the puncti- 
"_— lio's 
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lio's of law (in minds whoſe ſphere of 
comprehenſion has been narrowed by an 
attention to ſuch minute objects) gets the 
better of the plaineſt dictates of common 
ſenſe. Suppoſe this happy union had taken 
place before the reformation, and the Scots 
had been Mahometans at that time; a 
perſon of Dr. Blackſtone's principles would 
certainly have oppoſed the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment of the church of England upon max- 
ims of law; and would have challenged 
any chriſtian miſſionaries, who ſhould have 
thought of going into Scotland, with the 
articlesof the union betwixt the two nations. 


But, with ſuch men as Dr. Blackſtone 
and Dr. Warburton, religion muſt be go- 
verned by the maxims of civil policy ; and 
I am ſorry to obſerve, even for the honour 
of the church of England, that, according 
to their new principles of church-authority, 
which would have been diſavowed by the 
founders of it, the mode of vindication, 
which her champions have lately choſen, 


ſeems to ariſe, not out of her proper foun- 
| dation, 
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dation, chriſtianity, but out of thoſe abut- 
ments which the policy of men have erected 
for her ſupport ; by means whereof ſhe hath 
contracted not only an alliance with, but a 
ſtriking reſemblance of the kingdoms of this 
world. What effects this new meaſure 


may produce on the minds of unbelievers, 


or of her own ſerious and conſiderate ſons, 
I pretend not to pronounce : only this I 
know, that it by no means ſerves to pro- 
mote a veneration for her in the minds of 
thoughtful Diſſenters; who, whatever o- 
thers may do, conſider themſelves as ſub- 
- jected, in all matters of religion, to an au- 


thority much ſuperior to human; obliged 


by laws which will ſupport themſelves 
without human aid or alliance, and remain 
in force when the laws of England, and all 
the commentaries on them, will have no 
more than an | hiſtorical exiſtence; and 
therefore think themſelves bound by the 
duty they owe to their maſter and lord, 
Chriſt Jeſus, to obſerve carefully both 
parts of that injunction he delivered to 

1 them, 
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them, and to proteſt earneſtly againſt the 
- attempts of political men to confound and 
thereby ſubvert it: Render unto Ceſar the 
things that are Cæſar s, and unto on the 
—_ Tu are God s. | 


This writer ſpeaks in a very contemp- 
tuous manner of the virulent declamations of 
peeviſh and opinionated men, on topicks that 
have been often refuted; and, as he may 
not be a logician, we muſt give him a 
little indulgence with reſpect to the ſtrict 
meaning of his terms, and ſuppoſe that by 
the refutation of topicks, he means, by a me- | 
tonymy, the refutation of arguments on thoſe 
topicks ; alſo, as he does not profeffedly en- 
ter into theſe topicks, he is at liberty to ſay 
any thing he pleaſes about them, and in as 
dogmatical a manner as he thinks proper; but 
as he mentions the preface to the liturgy, as 
being, itſelf, a | perpetual refutation of our 
topicks (that is, of our arguments) I was 
induced to make ſome inquiry about that pre- 
face (for, my own copy of the common- 
prayer 
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prayer book wanting it, I really did not 


know before, that there was any ſuch thing 


in being) but I own that, after repeated 


peruſals of it, I cannot fix upon any one 


paragraph, or ſentence, in that preface, 
that I can imagine to have been intended 
to be a refutation of any thing; nos can 
TI conjecture what it is this author meant 


by mentioning it in this light. If this 


preface was originally intended to be a 
ſtanding refutation of the reaſonings of 
Diſſenters; it is pity that. the authors were 
not a little more explicit, and that care 
ſhould not have been taken to have it pre- 
fixed to every copy; for it is impoſſible to 
ſay what this book may have ſuffered by 
going ſo frequently, agd ſo preſumptuouſly, 
without its intended guard. This preface 
appears to me to be, upon the whole, a 


decent and modeſt compoſition, recom— 


mending improvements rather than diſ- 
couraging them; and, together with a 


deal of good ſenſe, contains a little of the 


aſpefity and peeviſhneſs that ſavour of the 
B 3 times 
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times in which it was written ; without 
which, indeed, it is even yet impoſſible 
for high churchmen to ſpeak of, or-even 
allude to Diſſenters; and which (that they 
may ſeem not to be the aggreſſors) they 
are generally very ready to aſcribe to the 
Diſſenters. 


£52. 
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SECTION II. 


HE compariſon which this author 
| draws between the principles and 
practices of the Papiſts and Diflenters, and 
his obſervations on the laws of England 
concerning them, are not alittle remarkable, 
„ Both Papiſts and Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
he ſays, p. 52. © were ſuppoſed to be 
4 equally ſchiſmaticks in departing from 
« the national church; with this difference, 
1 that the Papiſts divide from us upon 
« material, though erroneous reaſons, but 
4 manyof the Diſſenters upon matters of in- 
difference, or, in other words, upon no 
« reaſon at all. The tenets. of the Papiſts 
«© are, . undoubtedly, calculated for the in- 
« troduction of all ſlavery, both civil and 
religious, but it may with juſtice be 
40 queſtioned, whether the ſpirit, the doc- 
« trine, and the practices of the ſectaries, 

cc are 
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« are better calculated to make men good 
C ſubjects. One thing is obvious to ob- 
« ſerve, that theſe have once, within the 
% compaſs of the laſt century, effected the 


* ruin of our church and monarchy ;* 


« which the Papiſts have attemped in- 


c 


deed, but have never yet been able to 
« execute.” | 


Would 'not any perſon, unacquainted 
with the hiſtory of chriſtianity, imagine, 
from reading this paragraph, that the 
church of England was the oldeſt chriſtian 
church in the world ; and that, in ſome re- 
mote period of time, both the Papiſts and 
Diſſenters broke off from it? Would he 
not alſo imagine, from what this author 
ſays of the diſciples of Rome and Geneva 
having united, with the utmoſt bitterneſs, 
in inveigbing againſt yhe Engh/h aue. 


* tis , obſervable, that the writer is careful to mention 


the church before the king, a circumſtance which ſtrengthens * 


my ſuſpicion of theſe paragraphs of bis work being extracts 
from ſome T hirtieth of January ſermon. 


that 
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that the Papiſts and Diſſenters were very 
good friends, and had entered into a bro- 
therly league to diſtreſs their common ene- 
my? What miſrepreſentations will bigotry 
ſtick at, in order to favour her malignant 
purpoſes, purpoſes to which hiſtorical truth 
will not be ſubſervient. Calumnies and 
infinuations, ſo palpably falſe and malici- 
ous as theſe, need no refutation. I think, 
however, the Papiſts ought to wait upon 
Dr. Blackſtone, with their moſt reſpectful 
compliments, for the tenderneſs with which 
he has treated them; but he has not uſed 
the Diſſenters as ſo much their brethren, 
that they can join with the Papiſts upon 
this occaſion. 


The Papiſts, he ſays, divide from us upon 
material, though erroneous reaſons, but many * 
the Diſſenters upon matters of indifference, or, 
in other words, upon no reaſon at all. Very ca- 
_ valierly, and very wittily ſpoken, for a man 
of your gravity, Dr. Blackſtone, but gratis 
dictum all. Who thoſe * that you 

refer 
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refer to are, you have not been pleaſed to 
diſtinguiſh ; but as you do not ſay that 
they have all been ſo abſurd and unteaſon- 
able, as to divide from the church of Eng- 
land upon no reaſon at all, you leave room 
to ſuppoſe, that there are ſome Diſſenters 
who differ from the church of England 
upon material, though erroneous reaſons, 
as well as the Papiſts; and therefore that 
their ſeparation is equally juſtifiable. For 
my own part, I think that one of my rea- 


ſons againſt the church of England, is as 


ſtrong as any that the Engliſh reformers 
ever had, or pretended to have, againſt the 


church of Rome. And there are no Diſ- 


ſenters 


* I do not recolle& what the firſt reformers could object 
againſt the ſyſtem of popery, as more contrary to true reli- 
gion and common ſenſe, than the idolatrous ſerwice of the 
Mai. And I cannot help conſidering the eſtabliſhed church 
of England, the eſtabliſhed church of Scotland, and every 
other eſtabliſhed church in the world to be idelatrous alſo, 
in which ſupreme worſhip is paid to any other than rhe on- 


God and father of all, even the God and father of our Lord 


Jeſus Chriſt, Let it be obſerved, however, that I am far 


from conſidering thoſe perſons as guilty of the /in of idolatry, 


who really think that the Athanaſian doctrine of the trinity 
Ig 
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ſenters that I have ever heard or read of, 
but alledge this objection to the church 
of England, that ſhe uſurps a power in 
the. church of Chriſt, which its only ma- 
ſter has not inveſted in any man, or body 
of men upon earth, viz. a power of making 
that neceſſary to chriſtian communion 
which he has left indifferent; and alſo of 
deciding concerning articles of faith ; for, 
in the twentieth: of the thirty-nine articles, 
ſhe not only claims a power to decree rites 
and ceremonies, but alſo authority in matters 
of faith. But this Dr. Blackſtone thinks to 
be no reaſon at all. For the future, I would 
adviſe him to leave this buſineſs of religious 
controverſy to his friend Dr. Warburton, 
Whoſe Alhance he quotes with ſo much re- 


is conſiſtent with the belief of the divine unity ; that I am 
fill farther from thinking, that becauſe all chriſtian eſta- 
bliſhments agree in this great-error, that they are therefore 
equal in all other reſpects; and fartheſt of all am I 
from thinking, that involuntary errors, of any kind, will 
be imputed to any ſet of men whatever, and that the favour 
of Almighty God will be denied even to Papiſts, Mahome- 
tans, or Heathens, as ſuch. May I relinquiſh every thing 
moſt dear to me, rather than give up this great foundation 
of univer/al charity. | | 

| | ſpect, 


| 

8 
1 
1 
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ſpect, and who 18 much more dexterous in f 
the management of theſe things than bim- 


: ſel. 


From the latter part of the paragraph I 
laſt quoted, one would think that Dr. 
Blackſtone had been ſo intent upon the 


ſtudy. of the /aws, that he had given but 


little attention to the 4;fory of England ; 
for every article of this account is notori- 


ouſly falſe from beginning to end. This 


writer has, indeed, given proofs of a mi- 
nute acquaintance with {ome parts of the 
hiſtory of England, particularly in his ex- 
cellent Law-Tra#s. It is, therefore, poſ- 


 fible, that he may have juſt ideas of this 


part of the hiſtory ; but I chuſe to aſcribe 
his miſtakes to want of knowledge, becaufe 
it is the moſt favourable conſtruction I can 
put upon them. The naked facts are 


theſe. 


The family of the Stuarts, worthy mem- 
bers of the church of England, but having 
| — 
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an unfortunate bias on the fide of popery,* 
uniformly aſſerted an abſolute power, and 
made repeated attempts to enſlave this na- 
tion. The eſſays of James I. in this fa- 
vourite road, were undiſguiſed, but fooliſh 
and impotent. Thoſe of his ſon Charles I. 
aided by the deepeſt hypocriſy, were bold, 
but raſh and unſucceſsful. The nation, 
not the Diſſenters only, aſſerted their na- 
tural and civil rights. They bravely op- 


James I. however, was ſo zealous a preſbyterian, origi- 
nally, that he uſed to call the Engliſh liturgy an ill ſaid 
mat; and had no opinion of biſhops till he found how. 
convenient they were to his ſyſtem of arbitrary power.. 

I am at a loſs to know what this writer means by ſaying, 
P- 429. On the acceſſion of King James I. no new de- 
«« 'gree of royal power was added to, or exerciſed by him.“ 
Rapin ſays, ** It is certain that James's chief care after 
* his acceſſion, was to maintain the prerogative royal in 
« its utmoſt extent, nay to carry it, higher that any of his 
«« predeceſſors. He muſt, at the time I am now ſpeaking 
1% of, have "conceived a larger notion, than had been 
t© hitherto formed, of the power of an Engliſh king; ſince 
** when he came to Newark, he ordered a cut · purſe to be 
« hanged, by his ſole warrant, and without trial. It can- 
| © not be denied, that this was beyond the lawful power 

% of a king of England, and contrary to the privileges of 
« the Engliſh nation.“ Perhaps Dr. Blackſtone may not 
have read Rapin, or may think him an hiſtorian of no 


credit, 
poſed 


% 
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poſed force to force, juſtice to injuſtice, 
and at length prevailed. 


Had the king, ſupported by all the high- 
churchmen and Papiſts, prevailed, no man 
can ſay that the civil conſtitution of this 
kingdom would not have been intirely 
overturned, and an abſolute deſpotiſm have 
taken place, at leaſt as much of it as has 
taken place in France or Spain; that is, as 
much as the ſpirit of the people of Europe 
can poſſibly bear. I alſo appeal to any in- 
telligent and moderate churchmen, whe- 
ther, if the ſchemes of Laud had been put 
in execution (and he had, in every thing, 
the concurrence of the court) the ecclefiaſ- 
tical conſtitution of this country would not 
have been changed too, in favour of ſome- 
thing much nearer the groſs, abject, and im- 
pious ſuperſtition of the church of Rome. 


After the termination of the war, 
the greateſt part of thoſe who before 
had been Diſſenters were ſtill friends to 


mo 
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monarchy ; and, together with them who 
began the oppoſition, would have ſpared 
their ſovereign (who, if he had had a thou- 
ſand lives had forfeited them all to the 
Juſtice of his injured country, and whoſe 
memory nothing but a violent death could 


have ſaved from general execration) but the 


leaders of the army, which will neceſſarily 
give law to the ſtate in all convulſions of this 
nature, happened to be independents and 
republicans ; and though they had but few 
adherents out of the army, they could not 
be prevented from cutting off the king. 


i The death of the king, and the ſubver- 


ſion of the monarchy, were not the effect of 


any religious principles of the Diſſenters, as 
ſuch. Had the army conſiſted of Maho- 
metans, the event would have been the 
ſame; and if none of their commanders 
had had power enough to uſurp the em- 
pire immediately, ſomething like a repub- 
lic would have been formed by them. 


After 
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After this event, the independents made _ 
no proper eſtabliſhment in religion. The 
Preſbyterians, indeed, would have made a 
moſt intolerant one, fimilar to that of the 
church of England in thoſe days, but they 
were happily over- ruled; and, the friends of 
the lately eſtabliſhed church would have 
dwindled into one of the moſt inconſider- 
able ſects, had not the hierarchy been re- 
ſtored with Charles II. | 


This prince was firſt a natal and 
then an avowed Papiſt; always an admirer, 
and generally, a penſioner of France. His 
uniform aim was to eſtabliſh Popery and 
arbitrary power in this kingdom ; and his 
brother and ſucceſſor James II. (always an 
avowed Papiſt, and a Jeſuit too) had very 


| nearly ſucceeded in both theſe deteftable 


ſchemes; when divine providence raiſed 
up, for our deliverance, King William III. 
of glorious and immortal memory. 


This 
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This excellent prince, to whom, under 
God, we owe all our liberties, was a Preſ- 
byterian, and he found all of that name, 
and the Diſſenters in general, his beſt friends 
in this iſland. The fame have the princes 
of the houſe of Hanover* always found 
them. Very few Scotch Preſbyterians, who 
were not ſubject to the ſlavery of the late 
| hereditable juriſdictions, and not one Eng- 
liſh Diſſenter of any denomination, that I 
ever heard of, were in either of the two 
rebellions ; + but numbers of Papiſts and 


* The princes of this family were Lutherans, as is the 
family of our preſent Queen (to whom Dr. Blackſtone is 
Solicitor) and it is well known, that this mode of the Prote- 
ſtant religion is ſo unlike that of the church of England, 
and ſo like that of the Preſbyterians ; that the members of 
our eſtabliſhed church will not admit the validity of ordina- 
tion in either of them; whereas they admit, without ſcruple, 
thoſe who are ordained in the church of Rome. As to the 
members of the reformed church in Holland, they are as- 
much the diſciples of Geneva as any Diſſenters in England. 


la the rebellion of 1715, Mr. Wood, the diſſenting mi- 

niſter at Chowbent in Lancaſhire, at the head of his con- 
gregation, joined the king's forces, and, under the com- 
mander 1n chief, defended the bridge at the battle of Preſ- 
tion. In conſequence of which he was, as long as he lived, 
and is to this day, always mentioned by the name of General 


Wed. | 
C high- 
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high-churchmen (who, at that time, were 
generally Tories and Jacobites) were enga- 
ged in both. And I appeal to all perſons 
| who know the Diflenfers (for, as to Dr. 
Blackſtone, it is plain he knows no more 
about them, than he does about the Pata- 
gonians, or the inhabitants of the Solomon 
iſles) whether they be not, almoſt to 4 man 
(I may add, woman and child too) the firm 
and intrepid friends of the liberties of this 
country, and of its conſtitution, as a monar» 
chy ; notwithſtanding the republican prin- 
ciples, with which we are generally, and 
ignorantly charged. 


This writer has alſo given a very falſe ac- 
count of what he is pleaſed to call the rebelli- | 
on, and of the conſequences of it in the reign 
of Charles I. in the laſt chapter of this work; 
which I ſhall, therefore, briefly animadvert, 
or comment upon in this place. After enu- 
merating the grievances of thoſe times, he 
owns that the king had behaved in ſuch a 
manner, that. there were grounds moſt 

| 6c amply 
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„ amply ſufficient for ſecking redreſs in a 
legal conſtitutional way ;” and, conſe- 
quently, as I ſhould think, in any other 
way, if it could not be obtained in what is 
here called a legal one; as was preſently 
found to be the caſe. © This redreſs, 
&« when ſought, was alſo conſtitutionally giv- 
en.“ I ſhould rather ſay it was extorted, 
and never intended to be acquieſced in. 
Dr. Blackſtone owns that it was not done 
* with ſo good a grace, as to conciliate 
the confidence of the people.” Indeed, 
upon this, and ſeveral other occaſions, we 
ſeem to have the ſame ideas, though we 
chuſe to expreſs them in a different man- 
ner. So two painters might chuſe to lay 
different colours on the ſame drawing. 


Unfortunately, either by his own 
« miſmanagement, or by the arts of his 
r enemies, the king had loſt the reputa- 
tion of ſincerity, which is the Fe un- 
« happineſs that can befall a prince.” A 
great misfortune and unhappineſs truly ! 

C 2 But 
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But I hope the piety of this prince was 
equal to his trials, and I doubt not he bore 
the iction with proper reſignation, as 
the a& of God. 


« Though he had formerly ſtrained his 

« prerogative, not only beyond what the 
« genius of the preſent times would bear, 
but alſo, beyond the example of former 
„ages; he had now conſented to reduce 
« it to a lower ebb than was conſiſtent 
« with monarchical government.. A con- 
« duct fo oppoſite to his temper and, prin- 
e ciples, joined with ſome raſh actions, 
« and unguarded expreſſions, made the 
people ſuſpect that this condeſcenſion was 
* merely temporary.” If the caſe was as Dr. 
\ Blackſtone here repreſents it, who can 
wonder that they entertained thoſe ſuſpici- 
ons; unleſs it be aflerted- that the word 
of a king, though it have been proſtituted 
in the moſt ſhameleſs manner, ought to be 
received without the leaſt miſtruſt by any 
ſubject if it he publickly given ; notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding it be contradifted, not only by 
other expreſſions, ſpoken to his friends, 


when he was off his guard (ſuch as are ge- 


nerally allowed to be moſt to be depended 
upon in determining a man's real intentions) 
but alſo by aint. Dr. Blackſtone, I ſup- 
poſe,” would have been that good ſubject. I 
ſhould not have had ſo much faith, or loyalty. 


« F luſhed, therefore, with the ſucceſs 


cc they had gained, fired with reſentment 
« for paſt oppreſſions, and dreading the 
cc conſequences if the king ſhould regain 
„ his power, the popular leaders (who in 
« all ages have called themſelves the 
cc people) began to grow inſolent and un- 


* governable.“ At this time the popular 


leaders, moſt certainly, ſpake the ſenti- 
ments, and were actuated by the ſpirit of 


the people in general (or elſe, according to 


this writer's own repreſentation of their 


grievances, they muſt have had no ſpirit at 


all) and if they did begin to grow inſolent 
and ungovernable, it was becauſe they per- 


e ceived 


* 
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ceived that the king, notwithſtanding all 

„ his pretended conceſſions, was actually 

| preparing to levy war againſt his -people, 
and therefore they were obliged toſtandupon 
their defence. Their inſolence rendered 

them deſperate,” and the king, finding 

| that the people would be cajoled no longer, 

grew deſperate too. Speaking of the ſame 

popular leaders, he goes on, © and joining 

« with a ſet of military hypocrites, and 

« enthuſiaſts” (though but children in 
hypocriſy compared with the king and his 

| miniſters) ** they overturned the church 
| 

| 
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« and monarchy ; and proceeded, with de- 
te liberate ſolemnity, to the trial and mur- 
« der of their ſovereign.” 


i According to this writer, then, all theſe 
1 horrid acts were committed by the /ame 
popular leaders who firſt oppoſed the king. 
| It is alfo naturally inferred, from the turn 
of his ſentence, that theſe popular leaders 
joined the military hypocrites and enthu- 
ſiaſts, with @ view to the perpetration of 
| this 
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this murder. That there is not the leaſt 


colour of truth in the aflertion, or the inſi- 


nuation, I appeal to any thing that was ever 
called ' a biftory of England. I will even 
reſt it upon the evidence of Carte, Guthrie, 
Hume, or any other Jacobite hiſtorian this 


writer ſhall name. 


| What would the glorious Hampden, 

Pym, and many others, who figured at the 
opening of the Long Parliament (men whoſe 
names will be immortal, ſo long as the 
principles of integrity, a love of liberty, 
or even loyalty, ſhall be held in eſteem) 
were they to hear ſuch a relation as Dr. 
Blackſtone hath given of their views and. 
conduct. They would certainly conclude, 
that all the authentic memorials of their 
times were periſhed ; and could have no 
idea of any man's having the aſſurance to 
give ſo palpably falſe and injurious an ac- 
count of thoſe tranſactions, within little more 
than a century after they happened ; when 
there was ſuch a redundance of evidence, 
that 
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that it was eaſy for any man, of common 


ſenſe and honeſty, to come at the truth of 
the facts. * 


Mr. Hume, whoſe evidence may well 
be allowed in this caſe,' has given a very 
different account of thoſe heroes. He alſo 
acknowledges, that whatever civil liberty 
we now enjoy in Great-Britain, is owing 


to our anceſtors, the Puritans ; and I truſt 


that every wiſe and virtuous miniſtry, who 
have the liberties and natural rights of their 
fellow citizens at heart, will always have 
reaſon to depend upon the Diſſenters; and 
that only a wicked, tyrannical, and profli- 
gate adminiſtration, who are intent upon 
making a tool of the king, and thereby 
graſping all the power of the ſtate to them- 
ſelves, will ever entertain any jealouſy of 
them. A wile, juſt, and moderate prince 
will value ſuch ſubjects; though a prince 
of a different character may rather chuſe to 
be without them. 


If the ſpirit and the doctrines of the 


ſectaries in England are not calculated to 


make 


\! 


W 
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make men good ſubjects, I think it is in- 
cumbent upon this writer to prove his aſ- 
ſertion by the hiſtory of other diſciples of 


Geneva. Since the principle is the fame, 


its influence may be expected to be uni- 
form. Do the Proteſtant cantons of Switz- 
erland, in the neighbourhood of this Ge- 
neva, contain'no good ſubjects? As to Ge- 
neva itſelf, the ſource of all this miſchief, 
it can be nothing elſe than a den of lawleſs 
banditti. Are the French proteſtants uni- 
verſally bad ſubjects? Are the proteſtants in 
Holland bad ſubjects? Or, to come nearer 


- home, will this gentleman fay that the 


Preſbyterians in Scotland are bad ſubjects ? 


If theſe diſciples of Geneva have not given 


recent, and ample proofs of their loyalty, 
to the entire ſatisfaction of the moſt obſe- 
quious courtier, thev have taken a great 
deal of pains to very little purpoſe, and I 
ſhall be at a loſs to know what teſt of loy- 
alty will be deemed - ſufficient. However, 
let any other be propoſed. Every fair teſt 
ſhould be required, and refuſed, before 

this 
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this univerſal charge againſt the diſciples 
of Geneva can be fully n 


I cannot ſay that I 5 ever A* of 
any material difference between the prin- 
ciples of the Lutherans, and thoſe of the 
diſciples of Geneva (or, as they are called a- 
broad, the reformed churches } with reſpect to 
their political influence. If, therefore, Dr. 
Blackſtone's charge againſt the diſciples of 
Geneva be juſt, I ſhould not expect that 
the diſciples of Luther were intirely inno- 
cent; but I do not recollect any thing in 
the hiſtory-of Germany, Pruſſia, Sweden, 
Denmark, or Norway, that is favourable 
to this hypotheſis. The truth is, that 
Proteſtants, of every denomination, have 
proved diſaffected, and ſometimes rebel- 
lious, when they have been oppreſſed; but 
this reſiſtance to government is not to be 
aſcribed to the ſpirit of their religion, but 
to their ſpirit as men. So great is this 
writer's antipathy to us, deluded and deſ- 
ous ſectaries, and ſo much doth the 

Horror 
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horror he conceives for our opinions en- 
groſs his thoughts, that the moſt natural 
and common actions of our lives will, I 
ſuppoſe, be aſcribed by him to our pecu- 
liar principles. I ſhall hardly be able to 
eat to ſatisfy my hunger, even though it 
be not in Lent, but he will fancy it to be 
a gratification of a ſchiſmatical appetite. 


However, I am far from denying that 
religious principles have influence upon 
mankind as members of civil ſociety, though 
I ſhould not aſcribe ſo much to them as 
Dr. Blackſtone, in the violence of party 
rage, is diſpoſed to do; but, according to 
my idea of good ſubjefs, the tendency of 
the religious principles of the Diſſenters in 
England is to make men truly ſuch. If, 
indeed, by good ſubjects this author means 
ſubjefts of deſpotiſm, I agree with him, that 
the ſpirit, the doctrines, and the practice 
of theſe ſectaries are not extremely well 
calculated to make men good ſubjects. I 
am apprehenſive that theſe ſectaries would 

prove 
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prove a little untractable in ſuch a ſituation. 

But, for that very reaſon, in a free, and 
equal government, a government- which 
leaves men a reaſonable ſhare of their na- 
tural rights, ſuch men are, of all others, 
the beſt ſubjects. They find themſelves 
at eaſe in ſuch a ſtate, and will, therefore, 
endeavour to make others .caſy in it. In 
this light, the Diſſenters regard the conſti- 
tution of Great Britain. There are no 
ſubjects of the realm who are, from prin- 
ciple and intereſt, more attached to their 
king and country than they are; and every 
infinuation to the contrary is malicious and 
abſurd. 


\ 


If Dr. Blackſtone wants a doctrine cal- 
culated to make men. good ſubjects on any 
terms, I would refer him to the aniverſal 
maxim I have animadverted on in Dr. Bal- 
guy (in which he ſays, the ſcriptures are 
clear and explicit) viz. that authority, once 
eſtabliſhed, muſt be obeyed. I preach no ſuch 
doctrine. 57 "008 5 

As 
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As'to the church, that is, the eſtabliſhed 
church of England, God knows we cannot, 
without hypocriſy, pretend to be very 
cordial friends to her, becauſe it is well 
known, ſhe has not been the beſt, or ten- 
dereſt of mothers to us. But, notwith- 
ſtanding 'this, we are far from being ſuch 
deadly enemies to her, as Dr. Blackſtone 
ſeems to imagine. We can nile among 
ourſelves at ſome things that appear rather 
ſtrange and whimſical in her; but, truly, 
we are very little diſpoſed to moleſt her ; 
and upon the whole, we think, that we 
bear with her ;nfirmiries full as well as could 
be expected, all things conſidered. 


I cannot help thinking, that the regret 
which this author feels for the ſubverſion 
of ſuch a church, and ſuch a monarchy as 
were ſubverted within the compaſs of the 
laſt century, is ſo extreme, that he charges 
it, indiſcriminately; upon all who were 
preſent at the tranſaction ; though niany of 
them were ſo far from being aiders and 

abettors in it, that they did all they could 


to 
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to prevent it. Thus a tender mother, 
ſeeing her beloved child get a dangerous 
fall, beats even the ground it fell upon. 


Dr. Blackſtone ſeems to think the pre- 
ſent laws of England bear too hard upon 
the Papiſts, and I agree with him in it. 
I think that that antichriſtian power ſeems 
to be in its old age; that her malice is 
now impotent; and, fince nothing but ſelf- 
defence will juſtify hoſtilities, that, in this 
caſe, perſecution would be an unneceſſary 
evil. Beſides, it is cowardly to kick an 
old and dying lion. But why ſhould not 
this good Doctor think the Diſſenters en- 
titled to as much indulgence, and that 
ſome of our laws, not yet formally re- 
pealed, bear rather too hard upon us? 
We think we are, at leaſt, as gentle, as 
inoffenſive, and as well diſpoſed as the 
Papiſts; and we doubt not that all who 
are reaſonable, generous, and liberal min- 
ded, and all who are acquainted with us, 
will think ſo too. | 

It 
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It is evident that we have no foreign 
head, to whom we ſwear allegiance, as the 
Papiſts have. Though it is not impoſſible 
but that Dr. Blackſtone (knowing very 
little about the Diſſenters) inay be ignorant 
of this circumſtance; and indeed, as he 
mentions the diſciples of Rome and Geneva 
in the fame connection, and in the ſame 
turn of phraſe, he may imagine that the 
ſupreme head of our religion reſides at Ge- 
neva, juſt as the ſupreme head of the Pa- 
piſts lives at Rome, And fince he talks 
of an union between the diſciples of Rome 
and Geneva, he may ſuppoſe, that theſe two 
heads of the different ſeas, which d+- 
vided from the church of England, when 
they left this country, being upon very 
good terms, choſe to take up their reſi- 
dence in the ſame neighbourhood; where 
they live together, in as friendly a manner 
as the two kings of Brentford. 


Thanks 
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Thanks to God, and a ſenſible admini- 
ſtration (not to Dr. Blackſtone). that. the 
penal laws againſt the Diſſenters are as ob- 
folete as thoſe againſt the Papiſts, nor will 
any friend of religion, or of his country, 
attempt to revive them. Indeed, I cannot 
help thinking, there would be ſome dif- 
ficulty in enforcing one of our admirable 
ſtatutes to prevent heretical opinions, quo- 
ted with approbation by this author, p. 50. 
It is that of William III. againſt thoſe 


„who either deny any one of the per- 


«« ſons of the Holy Trinity to be God, or 
maintain that there are more gods than 
* one.” If I have any ideas to theſe 
words, this ſtatute condemns all mankind; 
for every man muſt hold one opinion or 
the other, ſince the one affirms, and. the 
other denies the very ſame thing. 


SECTION 


0 
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. Den 


R. BLAcK STONE, I doubt not, will 

deem ſome parts of my anſwer to 
his invective to be a reviling of the ordi- 
nances of the church, which, he ſays, p. 50. 
is a crime of a much groſſer nature than mere 
non-conformity. By the way, I did not 
know that mere non-conformity was any 
crime at all in the laws of England (what- 
ever it may be in his Commentaries on 
them) ſince the act of Toleration. It is 
certain there is no penalty annexed to it; 
but with Dr. Blackſtone, who can both. 
make and aggravate crimes,. according to. 
his own convenience, mere non-conformity,, 
it ſeems, is not only a crime, but a crime 
of a groſs nature, though reviling the ordi- 
nances of the church be a crime of a graſſer 
nature. 2 22 
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The reaſons this author gives for conſider- 
ing this Jatter offence as more aggravated 
than the former, are worth our notice. Re- 
viling the ordinances of the church, p. 50. 
| * 1s a crime of a much groſſer nature than. 
[| f mere non- conformity, ſince it carries 
5 * with it the utmoſt indecency, arrogance, 
[| * and ingratitude; indecency, by ſetting 
h up private judgement in oppoſition to 
1 4 the public; arrogance, by treating with 
i « contempt and rudeneſs that which has, 
cat leaſt, a better chance to be right than 
1 « the ſingular notions of any particular 
4 « man; and ingratitude, by denying that 
* indulgence and liberty of conſcience to 
« the members of the national church, 
* which the retainers to every petty con- 
* venticle enjoy.” 


I am ſo unhappy as not to be able to 
ſee the leaſt connection between any of 
the two ideas which Dr. Blackſtone here 
| links together. If ſetting up private judg- 
ment in oppoſition to that of the public be 
| an 


9 * 
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an indecency, then, certainly, Wickliffe, Lu- 
ther, Mr. Locke, and Sir Iſaac Newton, 
were very indecent men; and yet, if hiſ- 
tory ſays true, the laſt of them, at leaſt, 
was remarkably modeſt. They were, like- 
wiſe, guilty of great arrogance, becauſe 
they ought to have confidered, that the 
prevailing opinions, which they called in 
queſtion, had at leaſt a greater chance to 
be right than their /ngulor notions. But, 
well verſed as Newton was in the doFfrime 
of chances, he had not, it ſeems, attended 
to its uſe in aſcertaining the truth of theo- 
logical opinions. He might poſſibly think, 
with me, that, if this new ſtandard of 
truth were admitted, no new opinion 
muſt ever be indalged, unleſs it ſhould 
happen, by an extraordinary concurrence 


of circumſtances, to jump into the 


heads of the greateſt part of the world at 
he ſame inſtant of time. Nay, if this 
hould happen, none of them muſt ven- 
ure to publiſh his opinion, becauſe ' he 
ould not know but it might be a fingular 

| 22 one. 
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| one. This new uſe of the doctrine of 

It chances, brings to my mind a ſtory I have 

ih | heard of two ſchool-boys, who were diſ- 

puting which of them was the better ſcho- 
lar; when one of them propoſed to deter- 

mine it by the toſſing up of a halfpenny. 


— But to go on with this author to his laſt 
| f mentioned conſequence of reviling public 
opinions, viz. the ingratitudè of this conduct. 
If I had not quoted the whole paragraph 
| 1 relating to this ſubject, I might have taken 
if another opportunity of putting my reader 
4 upon gueſſing; by what medium of proof 
this admirable logician could poſſibly con- 
nect his two propoſitions. For that a man, 
who reviles the opinions of another, doth 
thereby deny him liberty of conſcience, is 
to me utterly incomprehenſible. If my 
friend entertain a fooliſh and abſurd opi- 
þ nion, cannot I endeavour to laugh him out 
| of it, without denying him his igt to 
1 hold it. Then every man that laughs is a 
| perſecutor. Beſides, how do the retainers to 
[| our petty conventicles (as this excellent writer 
. very 
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very elegantly, and reſpectfully expreſſes 
himſelf) enjoy any liberty of conſcience at 
all, if it be in the power of thoſe who re- 
vile them to deny it them? If this were 
the caſe, this great privilege would be loſt 
every day, eſpecially on a Thirtieth of Ja- 
nuary, and could never ſurvive the pub- 
lication of this fourth volume of Dr. Black- 
ſtoneꝰs 23 


| This Abele — is, I think, an 
unparallelled piece of elegance and reaſon- 
ing. But | retainers, to petty conventicles 
muſt be guilty, of indecency, . arrogance, and 
ingratitude, and ſuch proofs of the charge 
as theſe of Dr. Blackſtone's are eaſily found. 
Whether the water run from the lamb to 
the wolf, or, from the wolf to the lamb, 
the weaker muſt be guilty. I wonder, 

indeed, that this author, whoſe invention 
is ſo fertile, ſhould not have added a few 
more articles to this black liſt; ſince he 
could have found no peculiar difficulty in 


increaſing it to an hundred, unleſs terme 
; of 
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of reproach in the Engliſh wk 5 vey 


Have failed him. 


* 
% 


I alſo cannot help wondering, that it 
ſhould never ſeem to have occurred to Dr. 


| Blackſtone, that every thing he has ad- 


vanced about Diſſenters would have come 
with much more propriety from the mouth 
of a Papiſt, in a remonſtrance againſt ' the 
conduct of the firſt reformers. Every ar- 
gument he has urged would then have had 
double force. If, for example, it be in- 
decent, arrogant, and ungrateful in us to 
think differently from the church of Eng- 
land, which is, as it were, but a thing 
of yeſterday ; much more indecent, arro- 
gant, and ungrateful muſt it have been for 
Wickliffe, Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, &c. 
to have preſumed to think differently from 
a church ſo antient and venerable as that of 
Rome. The Papiſts, with far more plau- 


fibility, alledge, that the firſt reformers 


could be actuated by no /audable motive, and 


that their labours were calculated for no 
ot her 
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other purpoſe, than merely to diſturb the con- 
ferences and poiſon the minds of men. And 
as to political reaſons, for one that Dr. 
Blackſtone can alledge in his cauſe, the 
Papiſts * have alledged fwenty. 


If the revilers of che Diſſenters find 
themſelves incommoded by their own argu- 
ments being thus retorted upon them, let 
them learn, for the future, to profit by the 
advice of our Lord, Matt. vii. 1. Judge not, 
that ye be not judged; for with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye ſhall be judged; and with 
what- meaſure ye mete, it 0" be mary to 
you again. 


With perfect coolneſs I now cloſe my 
remarks on the offenſive paragraphs I have 
quoted in Dr. Blackſtone's Commentaries, 
from the value of which I am by no means 
diſpoſed to detract. Every Engh/bman is 
under obligation to this writer, for the paigs 
he has taken to render the laws of his 
country Ae and the philoſopher will 

thank 
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1 thank him for rendering the ſtudy of them 
| eaſy and engaging; but the man cannot 
help regretting that there ſhould be any 
thing ſervile, or illiberal in a work of fo 


Ih much excellence; and the chriſtian will 
ih | weep over every ſymptom of groundleſs 
rancour, and unmerited abuſe- that occurs 


1 
| 
| 


; | in it; and lament, that this teacher of 
human laws, ſhould have imbibed ſo little 
of that candid and benevolent ſpirit which 
diſtinguiſhes the laws of chriſtianity, and 
which ſhould influence every perſon who 
acknowledges their obligation, whatever 
Nation in life he fills, and in whatever 
field he chuſes to employ himſelf for the 


public good. 


Inſulted as I conceive myſelf to have 
been, in the injurious repreſentation this 
writer has made of the principles and prac- 
tices of the Diſſenters, I may, in return, have 
expreſſed my reſentment of it with too 
much acrimony. Seeing, in a ſtrong point 
of light, the weakneſs and folly of his cen- 


ſures, 
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ſures, I may have treated them with more 
contempt and ridicule than a mere byſtander 
will altogether enter into, and conſequently 
approve. But I hope that I have commit- 
ted no offence, in either of theſe reſpects, 
that a truly impartial byſtander, who con- 
ſiders che provocation, will not think ve- 
nial. There is no man who is not formed 
ſenſible both to affronts, and to ridicule; 
and it is with difficulty that an ingenuous 
mind, reſtrains the natural expreſſions of its 
real feelings. I alſo am a man, and claim 
the png of humanity, 


In order to make my apology to Dr. 
Blackſtone in particular, let him ſuppoſe, 
if ſo. great a misforune can be ſuppoſed, 
that himſelf, and not I, had been the ſec- 
tary, and myſelf, not he, the great lawyer 
and able writer; that his father and grand- 
father, mother and grandmother, having 
been Preſbyterians, he had no more idea 
of the crime of mere non-conformity, than, I 
* he now has of the virtue of fagel-- 

lation, 
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ation, or any other voluntary penance of 
the church of Rome, notwithſtanding the 
good he might receive from thoſe whole- 
ſome ſeverities, and notwithſtanding- his 
good inclinations to the poor flagellants : 


Let him ſuppoſe, that his deluded pa- 
rents had been ſo fatally attentive to his 
education (and that he had, in conſequence 
of it, ſo deeply imbibed the principles, and 
been ſo long enured to the practices of the 
fectaries) that all his reading and thinking 
afterwards did but tend the more to confirm 
him in them; that, though he frequently 
went to the eſtabliſhed church, and was 
much better acquainted with the method 
in which public worſhip is conducted there, 
than he now is with what paſſes in perry 
ronventicles; he was, nevertheleſs, ſo ab- 
ſurd, as really to prefer the extemporaneous 
effuſions of a miſerable enthuſiaſt, to the 
excellent doctrines, and methodical compoſition 
of the Engliſh liturgy : | 

Let 
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Let him ſuppoſe, that though, like me, 
he had been particularly fond of going, 


with his neighbours, to the chriſtian ſervice 


of the Thirtieth of January, he was fo far 
from entering into the pious deſign of that 
religious inſtitution (the excellence of 
which has preſerved it from corruption or 
abuſe for more than a century) that it was 
rather to amuſe himſelf upon the occaſion, 
with ſeeing exemplified the prudent care 


of the bees, in beſliming and encruſting 
the carcaſe of a mouſe, or other noxious 


animal, the ſtench of which was in danger 
of proving offenſive to them; and that 


though he was far from entertaining any 


veneration for the military hypocrites and 
enthufiaſts, who conferred the honour of 
martyrdom on the Bleſſed Charles, yet, 
rather than pay devotion at his ſhrine, he 
would have gloried in being deſcended 
from the man, who, on the ſcaffold, 
wiſhed to be tranſmitted to poſterity as one 
who had a hand and a heart in the death of 


that tyrant : | 
With 
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With this character, and theſe ſentiments, 


let him ſuppoſe that I, the great lawyer 


and able writer, Solicitor- general to the 
Queen, and in connection with the preſent 


Britiſh miniſtry (whoſe adminiſtration is 


likely to make fo great a figure in the 
future annals of this renowned country) had 
written his excellent Commentaries on. the 

laws of England, a work that would neceſſa- 
rily go into the hands of all the youth of the 


Britiſh nation, and could not fail to make 


them hate and deſpiſe the et to which he 
belonged, and to which (how unreàſonably 
ſoever) he was ſo firmly attached: In this 
caſe, I cannot help thinking that, if he, 
like me, had learnt a little Engliſh of his 
mother, as well as a ſmattering of Latin 
and Greek at a public grammar ſchool, he 
would, in order, as far as in him lay, to 
prevent the impending miſchief, or at leaſt 
to ſhow his own ſenſe of the injury and 
inſult, have written ſome ſuch a pamphlet 
as this, which, with all deference and re- 

ſpect, I now preſent to the public, and to 
Dr. Blackſtone. [LEEDS, JuLy, 1769.] 
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